BY ORDER OF THE  SHAH

telegraph post. Thank Heaven the rain had stopped at
last. Surrounded by a sea of mud and camelthorn, the
D.P. alighted to stretch his legs; incongruous in grey tweed
suit, black Homburg hat, and carrying a smart silk umbrella.
As he strolled away, a handkerchief, which he had tucked
beneath a rain-soaked patch in the knee of his trousers,
slipped into the mud. He trod on it. It was the only
clean one unpacked. . . .

When we recovered our equilibrium, we called our
minions and continued on our way, to the same sickening
whirr of wheels going round and round but not always
forwards. The car lurched and swayed until it climbed
on to the main highway. Birds flew about, blue, yellow,
green, and brown. The world became suddenly brighter.
We passed Borazjan, a square fort flanked by high
corner turrets, crouching beneath the mountains. We
bumped and bounced across a barren open plain,
where goats and sheep eked out a precarious existence.
The D.P. waxed wroth against the waywardness of the
surface.

"It is iniquitous," he spluttered, "that a mere track
should be marked as a first-class road upon a map made
and printed in England by English craftsmen for English
travellers. I shall write to The Times about it when I
get back."

Everywhere the peasants, with light one-donkey-power
ploughs, scratched the stony soil, which gave out a rich
earthy smell after the rain. At last we reached more solid
ground. What a road! We filled the radiator with water
and began the long ascent. We would have liked to see
the security of anything between us and eternity as we
climbed the sixty-nine hairpin bends. At one place we
looked over the side and counted eleven roads winding
above and below. Pliny wrote that this was "where the
mountains are ascended by a steep flight of stairs."
Fearsome in our day, what must the journey have been
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